HOLIDAYS IN THE SOVIET UNION

Descending into the vault itself, we filed slowly round
three sides of the plate-glass coffin where Nickolai Lenin
lies, dressed in a greyish military uniform with just his
head and shoulders showing. His hands are lying by
his sides, the crossed ecclesiastical position having been
carefully avoided. Over his feet lies the original flag
of the 1870 Paris Commune.

There is something magnetic in that pale, waxy face
and domed, intellectual forehead. Every eye was
devoutly fixed on those immobile features. If the
guard had not stopped them, many of those worshippers
would have walked blindly on, straight into the oppo-
site wall. I came out into the wintry sunshine, feeling
that I had seen, for the first time, a simple, devout
people paying their homage to the man they revered.

One of the two great days of celebration in the Soviet
Union is the First of May. Not only is the First of
May a public holiday, but the 2nd and 3rd are as well;
when I got to know the quantity of vodka consumed in
Orekhovo on the evening of May the First, I realised
why the and and 3rd also had to be holidays.

I had arranged with Adler that I could come with
him and take part in the march past through the Red
Square. I wanted to see " Uncle Joseph," as Stalin is
usually irreverently called, Adler had warned me to
come up in good time as there would be no transport
in Moscow that morning.

So I got up at 3.30, breakfasted off black bread and
curds, which is far more appetising than it sounds,
walked from Dubrovka to Orekhovo, and caught the
five o'clock train to Moscow. I travelled down to
Moscow opposite an old peasant woman, who, to my
undisguised envy, spent most of her time eating walnuts
and cracking the shells with her teeth.

The streets of Dubrovka and Orekhovo and all the
little villages down the line to Moscow were decorated
with red flags and banners, portraits of Lenin, Stalin,
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